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A study followed freshman students ^entering Indiana 
University in 1971, 1973, and 1974 to establish the' rate and 
variables related to dropping out of the university. Students irer§ 
labeled academic drops if they were achieving belov a 2.0 grade pgint 
average (GPA) at the time of withdrawal, and nonacademic drops if not 
below 2.O. Students entering in fall were muQh more persistent than 
spring entrants. Hales were slightly more persistent than females. 
The largest number of dropouts was in the nonacademic category, and 
this group increased in percentage each year. Females, out -of-- state 
students, non-urban residents, and student with non^alumni parents 
were most likely to be among the dropouts. Persisters and nonacademic 
dropouts were at similar levels on academic talent indicators (SAT 
and high school ran jc).,^43Ut academic. dropouts tended to on 

these indicators than did persisters or nonacademic dropouts. 
Students in the physical sciences were more likely to'drop out than 
students in other majors; humanities students were a close second in 
dropout rate. Academic dropouts appeared to be working below their 
potentieQ., in that their GPAs were somewhat below GPAs predicted from 
SAT and high school ranks. Persisters and nonacademic dropouts 
achieved very near their predicted level. A question arises from 
these findings: Hhy do so many students who are not in academic . 
trouble leave the university? (Author/HSE) 
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ABSTRACT^ 



This study follov;€d entering freshmen students to 
establish rate of dropout, and variables reJ^ated to dropping 
out of the University.- Dropouts were labeled academic drops 
if the student was achieving^ below 2.C at the time of with- 
drawal, nonacademic drops if not below 2.0. Fall entering 
students were niuch more, persistent, than spring entrants, 
^lales were slightly more periaistent than females. .The 
largest number of dropouts was . in the nonacademic category, 
and this group increased in percentage each year. Females, 
out-of-state students, non-urban residents, and students with 
ncn-alumni parents were most likely to be among the dropouts. 
Persisters and nonacademic dropouts had similar levels on 
academic talent indicators (SAT and high school rank), but 
academic dropouts tended to be lower on these indicators than 
did persisters or nonacademic dropouts. Students in the 
physical sciences were more likely to drop but than students 
in other majors; humanities students were a close second in 
dropout rate. Academic dropouts appeared to be working below, 
their potential In that their GPAs were somewhat below GPAs 
predicted from SAT and high school ranks. Persisters and 
nonacademic dropouts achieved very near their predicted 
level. The question arises from these findings: Why do so 
many students who a: -e not in academic trouble leave the 
University? 
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PERSISTENCE AND Q^NDITIONS RELATED TO IT: 
A PERSISTENT QUESTION. 

Introduction 

Each year a number of students launch a program of study 
at- Indiana University. Most of these students believe this 
program will end in a college degree* However, many will 
never realize that prize. The students who drop out repre- 
sent a loss to a society in undeveloped resources, a loss 
individually in unfulfilled hopes, and a loss to rhe Uni- 
versity in student and financial resources • The purpose of 
this study was to explore the problem of dropouts in an effort 
to uncover information which could be employed, in reducing 
the numbers of students^ who leave the University prematurely. 

The main purpose of the study' was to provide an over- 
view of the persistenc'e rate of students at Indiana University. 
However, a number of ancillary questions also emerged. 

1. Vfhat is the effect on dropout rate of residence — non- 
residence status of- students? A number of factors indicate 

that pressures to leave the Univerjsity are greater for out-of- 



state students than for Indiana residents. For example, 
financial pressures are often cited (Cope and Hannah 197S) as 
the reason for dropping out of college programs. The extra 
tuition extracted from out-of-state students should increase 
the likelihood that non-residents would not persist at the ■ 
University. Other factors, such as the distance from home 
and familiar scenes, may also encourage non-resident students 
to drop out . 

2 . Do students whose parents are alumni of Indiana > 
University drop out less frequently. than students whose parents 



are not alumni?, Slocum (1956) has reported that parent, 
interest, in the student's program was related to staying in 
school. Parents who are dplumni^will probably show mors 
interest in a studen*t's program if for no other reasoii than 
the fact that programs and other circumstances are familiar 
to the alumnus. It therefore seems reasonable to hypothesize 
that students who have one or both parents who are I.U. 
graduates (here called PARGRADs ) will persist at higher" rates 
than students whose parents are not I.U. alumni (NONPARGRADs ) . 

3. Do non-urban, students drop out of the University a't a 
more or less rapid rate than students from urban areas? Large 
-universities require a level of coping skills that are morjs 
likely to be acquired in urban areas than in rural areas. A 
certain level of bureaucracy operates in complex university 
organizations, housing ar.d transportation problems' can be 
complex* large crowds must be negoti.ated in all sectors of 
University life. Managing rhis type of environment is more 
consistent v;ith past experienc'es of students from urban areas 
than with students from non-urban areas r It therefore seems 

a 

reasonable to hypothesize that urban students would be more 
persistent than non-urban students. This hypothesis appears 
to be supported by the work of Gurin, Mewcomb and Cope (1968) 
who found that rural students had sl^orter than average tenure 
«in college. 

4. Are there differences in the talent indicators between 
dropouts and persisters? The College Board's Scholastic 
Aptitude test (SAT) and the student^s relative rank in his 
high school' class were used as talent indicators. 



5. Do students who drop out shov; a greater tendency to 
be under-achievers than students who do not drop out? Cope 

'.and Hannah (1975) indicated that under-achieveraent was an 
important, reason for' dropping out. However, under-achieve- 
ment was of ten def in'e'd^ as the"" ' student failing to achieve' up 
to^his expectations. This study will look at under-^chieva-- 
ment in terms of failing to achieve at least up to the" Tevel 
of that predicted by entrance test scores and high school 
rank in class. Comparisons between predicted and actual 
achievement will be made for academic dropouts (AD) , non- 
academic dropouts (NAD) and persisters (PER). 

5, Lastly, are there differences among broad academic 
areas as to the rate of ' dropping - out? Presumably., the 
various areas of academic work attract students with dif- 

■ferent academic talent, who are also different on a set. 
of nonacademic <but ^persistence related) characteristics. ^ 
If thi3 is true, there may be a greater dropout rate among 
some disciplines than among others. 

Method 

Dat^ for the study were collected on entering freshmen - 
beginning their v;ork in the academic years 1971, 1973,' 1974. 
Almost 1M,000 students had usable data on file. Students 
who began their v^rork' in the fall semester v;ere referred to 
as the fall -'Cohort ; those v;ho began in the spring sgmester 
were referred to as the spring cohort. The objective was to 
identify academic dropouts -(AD), nonacademic dropouts (NAD), 
and persisters (PER) at various points in the academic -spiral 
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Since more semesters had passed for the 1972^ class than for 
other classes,, the data became increasingly weighted with '71 
students as more semesters were analyzed i . e , , only the ' 71 . 
class had been at the University eight semesters , so only . 
their data could appear at the eighth' semester point. 

"Comparisons of ADs , NADs , and PEB,s were^ made after one 
semester, two semesters, four semesters, eight semesters, and 
ten semesters. . 

At each of the above points- in the . academic ladder several 
types of data were collected. These data were' designed to 
answer the following Questions. At each of the above semester 
points: 1. What were the ' percentage^ of persi.sters , academic 
dropouts and nonacademic dropouts? 

2. What was the status of academic talent indicators o 
(high school rank and S.'^T scores) for persisters" 
(PERs),.for academic dropouts (ADs) and for non- 
academic dropouts (NADs)? - . 

3. Was there a relationship between persistence and 
the other variables noted; namely, urban-nonurban 
background, parent alumni status in-state--out-of- 
state residence? 

In reference to the above questions data. were initially 
compiled for first-year students to indicate what percentage 
persisted (PER) into the second semester*, what percentage were* 
academic dropouts (AD), what percentage dropped out , but were 
in satisfactory "academic status at the time of doing so (NAD), 
Then similar data were developed for students at the end of 
the second .Semester', the fourth and si:<,th ..semeaters . 



.. . A second set Qf 5 co^j,. sho^, .Co^ ^^^^^ . 

scores (SAT) -f or PEj^^,^ ^ f/ADS ^f^ .^^he fi^st semester, 
the serond, fourth, / "^^^ i^^^nt here was 

to illustrate any ^^^'^^^^ ""''''^8 ^^^^ N/^ groups 

in academic talent ^^^^^^fS ^= V^^^ t° ^j^^nges irv- 

these indicators ^^^^Z"" .^e^'^'"'^ \ . /'^^ the^^ groups. : 



Another approQ^jy^ da*^ 
to 



year's entering stu^^^ / '^^'^^^gh 51,4 semestel 

to see what percent^^^"^^^ ^^^"^^^es ^^^jil^ti^ 

fell into the AD, N^t^ " pgps ^i>^,^ 3^1^^^^ .emester ' 
ends. These data w^^,^^ ^j^^W^^' ^^-^ ,/ "^^^^^He enrollment 
from year to year, P^^v, - data ■ compara- 

tive status among Afi • ^j,d f^I^g jps at ^^^^ 

on' the academic ladcj^^ 

^ Two additional ^ ^^^le t^k^^ ^ ^^^fst , diff^^^^^^g 

■between predicted gj,^^ ^^^jiieV^^^nt '^^ed on g^^, ^^.^^ 
School rank) and ^^t^,^^^" ^p^^^"^^ av^^^ges „ere 

calculated separate^ j^g , A^Dg W NaDs. ^h. purpose- 

here was to show to ^ . ^^fl^ ^t\j. , in th^ v^^-^us cate- 
gories were actually ^ ^^^^^g ^.^^ ^^vei wh^^j, ^^^^^ ., 
academic talent indi^^^^^^ ^^id l^h^^ second 
analysis looked at %J^^f,pS> ^^^^ di^^ipiine 

areas to see if diff^^ ', ' ^yci^^^^ J ^ '^i^'^iprif^gg in •• • 
their holding power j. , .gfi'^^' > , 



The students wh^. ^ J" -t)^^ A of Ig^^^ ^g^j 

and fall- 1974 were - in^^^a^^ thex^ ovet^^jl 



• 0-OFoll l9Tr MolM N;- 2232 
»-»Fiill 1971 .FmlJsll" 2397 
MFoll BTJ «ol« 'N« 2282 




SEMESTEfiS ENROLLED 



^^^1 /\it*" of iBoles' end (eiiiflles iho entered 
.jpfliij 1971, Spring 1973, and Spring /I9^^ 



attrition rates. These data, are provided* in Figure 1. ' The 
. data for students whose ini'ti^l entrance „as in the -spring , 
semester are also ^eco^ded figure 1. The princdpal dif- 
ferences *'^Ppear to be'betweea the falL and' spring groups;. , 
The rate' of ^'ttritiQ^ was much g^eater for the spring co~ 
horts. For example ^ approxin^^tely so per cent of the student 
. who entered in the were stiii ^ere after four semesters; 

however, o^ly ^^lout g^j^-^y per cent of the spring cohort ' per- 
^sisted that long. . , ' ' 

Also, there Was trend for males to be slightly more 
persistent among f^^^ cohorts Cespec^ily after the ^third 
semester), but the spring cohorts showed a mixed trend. " For 
the 1971 and 1974 e^j^^^g^ts females were more persistent in 
the spring cohort, the 1973 entrants the males tended 

to be more Persistent. \ During the first two semesters essen- 
tially no , differences' in 'dropPUt rate appeared between the 
sexes. - " • 

After eight semesters students making normal progress 
-will have graduateci^ ^he data in Figure 1 show progress 
through 'ten semeste^s*^ but 4-*°^ °"e yearns (1971-) students 
only. AS expected J ^ large drop occurred at the -normal 
.-graduation point, but some thirty-^fi^e per cent of the 
original enrollees ^^^^ p^ese^"^ the' ninth semester. Some ^ 
of these were taking ^p advanced programs, b.ut , others were . 
completing ^^dergraci^^^e requirements. 

The significant f act'in ^'^gure l is that sixty per cent 
of the students who began, their wo;rk^ in the fall semester 
continued on" to compi^^g a f"^-^ . ^ight semesters . It should ■ 



be noted, however, that' the students on whom this figure was 

based had complete data On file. If all students who began a 

program were followed , regardless of "'cbnipleteness of ^trance 

data, this "sixty per cent, figure cqu14 change*,, but , probably 
w ,i . . ■ ^ ■ ■ ■ . 

not greatly in that: the number, of students with -incomplete 

data was -not large. 

Tables 1,2 and 3 are the primary sources of data for the 

paragraphs ahead.. These tables show, data collected at four 

points on the academic ladder - after the first semester, the 

second -semester, the fourth, and sixth semesters. The ^^ta 

-reported at these poi.nts are based on students^who were present 

at t... designated times. They are not cumulative data but are 

'^snapshots" of those stud^ants who were enrolled at given 

. • ^ • \o • " 

se.mesters. . • C!^ 

Table 1 indicates the' percentages of stud\nts who fell 

into three retention categojieS* ^academic dropouts, nonacademic 

dropouts and persisters) for each point designated on the ac^- 

demic ladder. For example, for the 13,300 students who began 

the first semester Ccombining 1971 , '73, '74 g!rou^), 3.7 per . 

cent. became academic dropouts, 1.7 left school even though 

their grades were satisfactory, and* 94. 7 per cent stayed on tOr 

begin the next semester. However', since data were collected 

.- ■ ■ . ■ ' f ' . 

before the spring '75 semester was comp*lete, the* second seme^- 

trar's data- combined students from' 1971 and 1973 only* 

Of the 8,664 s"^dent6 (»73-and '71 groups) who^ began the 

spring semester U. 2 dropped out with less than satisfactory 

grades (academic dropouts or APs), 6.3 .per cent dropped out 

with satisfactory grades (NADs) and -89.5 per cent persisted 
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(PERs) on to the next fall term. Moving across the top, row . 
of Table 1, one sees that the percentage of academic dropouts 
(ADs) that occurred in any one semester was fairly constant, 
ranging* from 2.4 to 4:2 per cent. However, the* percentage of 
nonacademic dropouts steadily increased from 1.7 the first.v 
semester to 9.2 the fourth semester. This says that as 
semesters pass Indiana University lose.s successful students at 
an increasingly rapid rate. While only about two in a hundred 
students become academic dropouts the first semester, almost 
one in ten students leave at the fourth semester . regardless 
of the fact that they are doing c»^lequate academic work , 

What variables were associated with this comparatively 
heavy drop out rate among students whose grades were satis- 
factory? The data in Table 1 point, not so much to academic 
talent variables, but to home and family circumstances. For 
example, in the fourth semester — where nonacademic drops 
are most conspicuous females, out-of-state students, non- 
urban residents, and students with non-alumni parents all 
were more likely to drop out, even though their grades were 
satisfactory. On the other hand, academic talent variables 
^Chigh school rank and SAT) appeared to be associated with 
academic dropouts, but not with nonacademic dropouts , or" 
persisters. About as many NADs were in the . upper "thiriidof 
the SAT ranking as were in the lower third. 

Table 1 bears out the data in Figure 1 in that spring 
cohorts drop out more rapidly than fall cohorts. Again, the 
larger dropout group is the NADs. Almost one in five spring 
entering students who got to the third semester dropped out at 
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Table 1, 

Percentage of Academic Dropouts, Nohacademic 



% ^ - 


Fall Cohorts 






First Sem^s'cer^ 








Second Semester^ 




rj 

<71,73,7U) 


Percentage who were: 
Acdderaic Nonacademic Fersisters 
Dropouts Dropouts 


N 

(71,73) 


Percentage who were: 
Academic Nonacademic 
DroDouts Dropouts 


A.li Students 


133GO 


3.7 


1.7 




7 


8664 




.2 


6.3 


Males 
Penal es 


6715 
70B5 


u. 3 
3.0 


1.1 
2.2 


SU 
94 


.5 
8 


U282 
U382 


5 
3 


.1 
.5 


I*. 9 - 

7.7 


Resident 
nonresident 


11222 
2577 


U, 1 
1.6 


l.U 
2.3 


9U 
95 


.5 
.7 


70U3 
16 20 


u 
1 


.8 
.9 


5. 

10.0 


Nonurban 
Urban 


532U 


5 . 1 

5-, a 


. 7 

i!q 


93 
96 


.3 

.0 


3880 
3152 


5 
3 


.6 
.9 


6.2 

U . 8' 


Parent Alum 
No Parent Al 


2 510 
um 112 05 


2 . 

3.3 


r.7 


95 
9U 


.7 
.S 


1626 
6966 


3 


.U 
.4 • 


4.2 
6.8 


Low 1/3 SAT 
High 1/3 SAT 


U3C5 
Ud53 


S.5 
1.6 


1.7 
1.3 


9 2.8 
97.1 


25 34 
3163 


7 
1 


.6 
. 8 


6.4 
6 . 3 V 



Low 1/3 Rank 
High 1/3 Rank 



3996 
U089 



6. u 
1.3 



1.7 
1.5 



91.9 
97, : 



Spring Cohorts 



First Semester" 



All Students 

Males 
Females 

Resident 
Nonresident 

Urban* 

Nonurban 

Parent Alum 
No Parent Alum 

Lew 1/3 SAT 
High l/'3 SAT 

Low 1/3 Hank 
High 1/3 Rank 



388 


10. 


6 


S.7 


184 


11.4 


4. 9 


20U 


9. 


8 


8.3 


333 


11. 


7 


5.7 


55 


3 . 


6 


10.9 


95 ^ 


6. 


3- 


5.3 




'13. 


8 


6.3 




7. 


6 


1.5 


321 


11. 


7 


7.8 


127 


13. 


u 


'6.3 


81 


u. 


9 


3.7 


163 


12. 


9 


8.5 


SI 


6. 


6 


3.3 



^ Based on 1971, 1973, and 1974 Fall cohort 
^ Based on 1971 and 1973 Fall cohcrt> 
5 Based on 1971 Fall cohorts 

Based on 19 71 and 19 7 3 Soring cohorts 
® Based cn 1971 Spring cohorts 



*Based on Indiana ??esidents 
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)ropouts, and Persisters by Semester 







Fourth Semester^ 








Six'Ch Semester^ 








Percentage 


who were: 




Percentage who were: 


•■ersistera N 


Academic 


Nonacademic 


Persisters 


K 


Aca'?eiaic 


Konacacenic 


Persisters 






Dropouts 


DroDouts 






Dropouts 


Dropouts 




B9.S 


39U7 


3.U 


9 


.2 


d7.U 


3U50 


2 


k 


8.6 


89.1 


&0 ..2 


1923 


U.2 


7.U 


88. U 


1700 


3 


.1 


5.9 


91.0 


88.7 


202U • 


2.6 


10.9 


86.5 


1750 


1 


, ? 


11.1 


87.2 


89.8 


3212 


U.O 


8.3 


87.8 ■ 


2820 


2 


,7 


7.5 


89.8 


88.1 


735 


1.0 


13.3 


85.7 


630 




.8 


13.2 


86.0 


88.2 


1U37 


3.6 


7 


1 


•"89.3 


1283 


2 


,7 


8.0 


89. U 


91.5 


1769 


U.3 


9 


2 


86.5 


1522 


2 


.8 


7.3 


89.9 


92.3 


802 


2.6 


5 


9 


91.5 


73U 


2 


,7 


6.8 


90.5 


88.8 


3082 


3.6 


10 


1 


86.3 


2659 


2 


,2 


9.0 


88.8. . 


B6.0 


10if9 


, 5.3 


9 


2 


8U.6 


887 


u 


.3 


7.6 


88.2 


31.9 


1585 


1.3 


9 


2 ' 


89.5 


11*19 


1 




9.0 


89.6 






6.1 


9 


u 


8U.$ 


87.2 


u 


.9 


7.7 


* 87. U 




•I '1356 " 


1.0 


7 


8 


91.2 


1236 




.6 


9.1 


90.3 



Third Senester® Fifth Semester® 



B2.7 


luo 


15.0 


18 


.6 


66. U 


93 


7.5 


1J.3 


^ 7it.2 


33.7 
31.9 


61 
79 


21.3 
10. 1 


19 

, , 17 


.7 
.7 


59.0 
72.2 


36 
57 


11.1 ' 
.5.3 


16.7 ■ 
19.3 


72.2 
75. U 


32.5 
35. S 


119 
^21 


" 15 8 

; u.a 


17 
23 


.6 
.8 


65.5 
71. U 


78 
15 


6.U 
13.3 


13.2 
13.3 


7M.U 
73.3 


38. U 
JO.Q 


i ' 3'6 
2M 


11.1 

' ■'9,0 


13 

19 


.9 

A 


75.0 
£1.9 


27 . 
5? 


11.1 


*. 2^J.9 
T5.U 


63.0 
: 80.8 


)0.3 
Jl.O 


. 35 


8.6 
17.3 


8 
21 


.6 

2 


82.9 
61.5 


29 
6U 


, 6.9 
7.8 


2**.l 
13.5 


69.0 
76.6 


JO. 3 
Jl.U 


33 
39 


2 J.) 
5.1 


13 
23 


2 

1 


63.2 
71.8 


2U 
23 


16.7 
7.1 


8. 3 
25.0 


75.0 
67.9 


f8.5 
10.2 


. 55 
3u 


25.5 

U 


' 10 
23 


9 
5 


63.6 
76.5 


' 35 
26 


11. I* 

0 


1U.3 
19. 2 


7U.3 
80.8 
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that point.- A s^imilar proportion dropped but in the fifth 
semester. 

?he variables associated with NADs in the spring entering 
cohorts are quite different from fall entering cohorts. Al- 
though some of the family history of spring entrants looks 
like that of fall entrants, some does not - especially in the 
fifth semester. Also, academic talent factors are quite 
clearly, and directly , related to spring cohort drops among 
NADs . 

Since the spring cohorts are relatively few in number, 
generalizations based on -fall cohorts are seen as most reliable 
One such generalization is that the proportion of students who 
.drop out without academic diffi9ulty (NADs) increases with 
successive semesters, and that females, out-of-state students, 
students whose parents were not alumni, and who lived in urban 
areas are the most likely fo be in the NAD group. 

' Table 2 looks at College Board (SAT) total scores (Verbal-^ 
plus* Mathematics) in relation to persistence. Essentially one 
conclusion arises from these data. Persisters and nonacademic 
dropouts look very much alike; academic dropouts tend to be 
slightly lower in- SAT scores than either PERs or NADs. Non- 
residents have higher admissions requirements and consequently 
will bave higher SAT scores. Other differences are small and - 
appear to be within the expected range of* two standard errors 
of measurement (about 170 points). 

Table 3 shows relativie rank in the high school class for , 
ADs,'NAD"s and PERs. Relative rank is found by dividing the ■ 
student *s position in his graduating class by the number in 



the class, then multiplying by 100. This procedure is used 
to equate position in small classes with position in large 
classes. For example, a student who ranked tenth" out of a 
class of 50 is not the same kind of student who ranked tenth 
out of 500. Some adjustment needs to .be made in raw rank to 
illustrate the student's status relative to his classmates. 
This .adjustment is found in the student's relative rank. 

Table 3 leads to conclusiofts similar to Table 2. The 
relative ranks of the academic dropouts tend to be lower than 
either the NADs or PERs . . No. other major distinctions among 
groups, e.g., parent alumni--non-alumni , were apparent in 
Table 3. , •'•^ 

Table 4 presents the record of a single class (1971)\ 
over six . semesters , with categorical data accumulated across 
semesters. Therefore, in the total group the ten per cent 
academic dropouts af,ter the fourth semester inc^luded all drop- 
outs of previous semesters. 

Table 4 supports the following generalizations. Males- 
are more frequently represented among , academic dropouts, 
while females are more often 'fo.und in the NAD, group. For 
example,. by the end of six semesters slightly less than a 
fifth of the males, and a tenth of the females had become/ 
academic dropouts. Residents are more likely to ^be academic 
dropouts than non-presidents are. This is probably because 
non-residents have more stringent admissions requirements. 

On the other hand , non-residents are more likely to 
be NADs. In fact, a third of the''non-residents fell into 
the NAD group by the end of the sixth scimester* ■ 



Table 2 

Mean of SAT Suns for Academic Dropouts, Nonacadei 



Fall Cohoj 







firs 


r Semester*^ 






Second Semester^ 




{71.73,7U) 


Mean o 
Academic 
Dropouts 


f SAT Sums 
Nonacademic 
Dropouts 


f or : 

Pers is ters 


(71,73) 


.. Mean of SAT Sums fc 
Academic Nonacademic 
Dropouts Dropouts 


All Students 


. 13 290 


■ 9DU 


983 


lt)03 


8U11 


902 


1007 


. Males 
FemdleK 


' 6**ui 
68^9 


913 
SS5- 


1016 
958 


1'02U 
982 


i*135 
U275 


9 20 
878 . 


1045 
983 


"•■•^ Resident 
NoJirec ident 


10999 
2298 


397 
100^* 


956 
1057 


985 
10 87 


5936 
m7u 


897 
976 


97U 
1093 


Nonurban* 
Urban 


'•S20 , 


893 
907 


85U 
95U 


985 
985 


3810 
3112 


. 907 
877 


982 
960 


Pai'ent Aiun; 
Ho parent Alum 


107a0 


BS2 
■ 9 0 5 


1001 
980 


1C09 
ICOl 


1585 . 
6760 


870 
908 


1016^ 

1007 . 


Low 1/3 GAT 
Highs; 1/3 SAT 


U6i3 


"77 3 
■1172 , 


■ . 817 

, i.;73 


605 
1188 ^ 


2i*3u' 
3168 


788 
1150 


801 
1188 


.Low 1/3 Kank 
High 1/ 3 Kar.k 


3793 
5999 


S51' 
101+3 


892 
1066 


395 
1108 


2270 
25&S 


356 
1057 


90b 
1109 










• 






Spring ^Cohor 














First 


Semester^ 


"^All'St'udenrsr- ' 










296 


891 


901 


Males ' 
Females 










l^tl 
155 


903 
875 


903 

900 ^ 


Resident 
Nonresident 










253 
233 


882 . 
1130 


87? 

979 _ . • 


Urban^ 
"onarbari 










83. ^ 

15.3 


768 
902 


85M 
891 


." Parent Alum 
No Parent Alum 










Su 
2U1 


1012 
876 . 


720 
■ 913- ' 


Low 1/3 SAT ■ 
High 1/3 SAT 










127 
81 


803 


738 ' 
1180 


Low 1/3 Rank. 
■ High 1/3 Rank 










■ 132 
53 


■ 8«3 
917 


903 
■1115 ■< 



^ Based on 1971, 1973 £ 197U Fall cohorts 

^ Based on 1971 and 1973 fall cohorts *Based on Indiana Residenti 

5 Based on 1971 .rail cohorts 

Based on 1971 S 1973 Syring cohorts ^ ■ ■■ 

® Based on 1971 Spring cohorts 
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opouts, and Persisters by Semester 



15 



Fourth Semester*^ Sixth Semester*^ 



M .Mean of SAT Sums for: ' . Mean of SAT Sums fort ' 

iVsisto.rs " Academic Nonacademic Persisters H. - . Academic Nonacademic.. Persisters 
Dropouts Dropouts Dropouts Dropouts. 





3870 • 


920 


1023 


1033 


3397 


.955 


1056 


1033 


135 


: 1882 


9U3 


1062 


10'*9 


1670 


979 


1063' 


. 1050- 


198 


1988 


885 ,v 


998 


-1018 


1727 


913 . 


1053 


1016 


lOQ 


, ■3180 


912 


992 


1015 


2800 


952 


10.31 


ioi7 


195 


S9C 


1Q50 


111k 


1112 . 


597 


' 1000 


1125 


. 1111 . 


100 


1736 


903. 


-.-975 


" 1019 


1509 - 


9 57 


1035 . 


.102 0 ' ■ 


199 ■ 


• 11^29 


929 


1015 . 


1012 


1278 


947 . 


1026 




123 ■■ 


785 


968 


1039 


lOt+5 


720 


966 


1054 


10U7 


IIU , 


3026 


310 


■ 1019 


1029 


2621 


952 


1053 


1029 


lid" 


10 U 9 


783 ■ ■' ' 


815 


817 


887 


815 


833 


815 


92 


1585 


1205 ; 


lla3 . . 


1198 


1419 


1179 ■ 


1220 


1197 


07 


lOOi 


951 


918 


925 


850 


' 937 




• 922 


.20 


13'*1 


Loao 


1 12 2 


113U 


1222 


1029 


IIUS 


ll3^ 


r 






Third 


Semester^ 






. * Fifth 


Semester^ 






113 


910 . 


1025 


996. 


76 


890 


1092 


992 V 


72 


~ ^1*9' 


317 ■ ■ ' 


■ 1009 


999 


28' 


8U0 


10U7 


V021 


7U 


Su 




1039 


.99 5 


t*8 


957 


1067 




69 


98 


897 


1013 


1010 


6U 


^972 


1069 


•1008- : 


QU 


• 15 


108C 


11 US 


32 1 


12 


935 


968 


912 


76 


31 


792 . 


.952 


1018 '^^ 


- , 2 4 


. 970 


1067 


■lOOU 


68 


68 


915 


1 C 2 M 


lone 




2 5 


1070 


1009 


0 8* • 


30 


1020 . 


10 03 . 




24 


935 


^'ious- 


968 


65 


*• 92 


882 ' ■ 


lOt+U 


1002 


52 


872 


1073 


;~^-ioo2 




38 


'3 29 


Sit* 


80M 


2U 


733 


8U9 


815 


32 


39 


"1090 


1181 


1186 


2 8 


1175 


1180 ' 


1190 




U2 ■ 


• SI-'*- 


889 


871 


26, 


803 


967 


865 


23 


29 




115U 


.1117 ■ ' * 


22 




1176 


110 0 



20 



15 



Table 3 

Mean Relative H. S. Ranks for Academic Dropouts,, 



Fall Cohorts' ' 

First, Semester^ Second Semester^ 



Mean Relative H.S. Rank for: Mean Relative H,S, Rank 

Academic Nonaca-Jemic Persisters . ^, ^^^^ ) Academic Nonacademic 
Dropouts Dropouts ' Dropouts Dropouts 



I ■ — ■ 

! All Studentr? 


12762 


■ 


.25 


25 


7948 


39 


24 


Males 
Females 


S209 
5553 


U5 
. ^ 33 


29 
25 


30 
21 


3930 
4018 


44 
33 


3C 
20 


Resident 
- Nonresident 


10U53 
2 2 98 


'ui 
27 


26 - 
26 


25 
21 


6456' 
1481 


40 
33 


2 5 

21 - 


Nonurbun* 
Urban 


5 8 12 


U7 
40 


^24 
30 


24 
28 


3485 
2920 


38 
43 


23 
27 


Parent Alun 
No Parent Alum 


2 323 
10362 


45 
39 


30 
25 


25 

25.: 


1493 
6389 


49 
38 


21 ■ 

2 4 ;• 


Low 1/3 SAT 
High 1/3 SAT 


. U083 
. U257 


48 . 
27 


34 
. 16 


35 
14 


2382. . 
2 8J8 


44 

27 . 


3 3 

15 ,■ 


Low 1/3 Rank 
High 1/3 Rank 


3986 . 
U089 


' 56 

7 


49 
7 


50 

• ;v5 


2362 , 
2507 ..^ 


. 54 
8 


' 5 
















S.pring Cohorts 


: V' ? ' ^ - First Semester^;". 


All Students 










32 7 


43 


35 ' 


, Males 

Females ^ 










158 ' 
159 


47 
38 


60 '» , 
.-35 


Resident, 
' Nonresident 










*29 5 
32 


. 44 
5 


51 " 

21 


Urban* 
Nonurban 










90 


35 
46 . 


51 
48 


, Parent Alum 
No Parent Alum 










61 , 
265 


41 
43 


65 
44 


Low 1/3 SAT 
High 1/3 SAT 










118 
75 ' 


42 
29 


47 

34- 


Low 1/3 Rank 
High 1/3 Rank 










. 163 
61 


59 
7 


57 .. ^ 

3 ■ 



^ Based on 1971 , 197 3 , 6 1974 Fall jcohorts 
^ Based on 1971 and 1973 Fall cohorts 
'5 Based on 1971 Fall "cohorts 
° Based on 1971 £ 1973 Spring cohorts 
® Based on ,1971, Spring cohorts . 



*Based on Indiana Re.sidents 



onac«|demic Dropouts, and Persisters by Semester 









Fourth Semesttir^ 






sixth 


Semester^ 




■or: 

ersisters 


N ■ 


Mean Relative H.S. Rank 
Academic Nonacadenic- Per 
Dropouts Dropouts 


for : 

sisters . 


N 


Mean Relative H.S. 
Academic iNonacademic 
Dropouts' Dropouts 


Rank For i 
Persisters 


21 


382^ 


35 


. 2U 


23 


33U9 


38 


22 


23' 


29 
20 


1865 
1959 


36 
3U 


' 28 
22 


27 
19 


1653 
1696 


Ul 
31 


29' 
18 


, ' 27 
• 18 


25 
• 20 


3125 
699 


36 
St* 


25 • 
20 


24 ' 
20 


27U5 
503 


"3 8 
25 


23 
16 


23 
20 


2U 
27 


1707 
lUOl 


3k . 
3,8: 


25 

•~ 25 '. 


22 ■ 
25 


1U78 
1253 


• 39 ' 
36 * 


20 
27 


22 

. 25 


2B 
2U 


775 
2991 


33 
35 


25 


23 


710 
2585 


* 26 • 


. 22 
22 


22 . 


"36 


1027 " 
1526 


-»»1- 

- 20 ' 


- 35 ■ .- 
15 


35 ■ 


870 
1368 


39 
29 


32 

1*4- 


35 . 

14 • 


50 

B ' 


1032 
1355 


52 
7 


,- 6 


U9 
6 


872 
1236 


52 
7 


49 
6 


U9 








■ Third -Semester® 






Fifth 


Semester® 






130 


53 


V 25 


31 










2^ 


57 
73 


, 5V 


■ 36 
17 


uu 

2u 


33 
53 


U5 
Ul 


46 
18 


43 
24 


'36 
31. 


liu ■ 

15 


52 
70 


29 , 
9 


32 
28 


75 
11 


51 
23 


31 
3.0 


27 
29 


ud. ' 
3U • 


35 
80 




31 
29 


37 
29 


25 
50 


28 
42 


27 
2 7 


38 
- 29 


32 

■ 36 


3U 
95 


39 
56 


22 
23 


30 
32 


28 
58 


■ 38 

■145 


30 
25 


29 

. 32 


n ■ ■ • 
' U8 
19 


35 
36 


26 
21 


2U 
10 


19 

15- " 


21, 
25 


U9 , 
23 


5U 
12 


, 51 
23 


58 

7 


$5 

U 


.20 


17 
7 


18 ■ 

. 6 


35 
26 


55 


50 

.5 


55 
7 



Table . 4 



Percent of 19'71 Fall entering class still enrolled^and 

percent dropouts, at various points after original enrollment. 
• • ■ ^ , • ...... J - ■ , ■ ■ 

(AD = Academic Dropout ; NAD = Nonacademic Dropout; PER = Persister) 

/ ■ 



After 2nd Semester 



AD 



NAD 



PER 



After 4th SemesteV 



AD 



NAD 



After 6th Semester 



AD 



NAD 



PER- 



Total 



7.1 



7.. 6 3 8 5 . 2,7 



10.00 15.47 74.53 



11.77 21.84 66.39 



Males 
Females 



8.24 
6.0 4 



5.6 0 86.16 
9.51 84.44 



-11. 87 
8. 26 



11.96 76.16 
18.73 73.00 



16.35 14.33 69.31 
9.47 26.87 63.66 



Resident 
Nonres ident 



8. 11 6. 46 85.43*:' 11. 49 13 . 50 75. 00 13 . 54 19 . 15*'^-y 6 7 . 31. 

2. 76 12, 56 84. 58 3 . 57 23.94 72. 50 4. 14 33.49 '■62.37 



Nonurban 
Urban ' 



10.03 7.07 82.85 13.57 14.70 71.69 18.79 16.67 64.48 

5.67 5.73 88.59 8.88 12.02 79.10 7.77 18.31 70.72 



Parent Alumni 5.9 9 

No Parent Alumni 7.40 



5.21 88.91 
8.16 84.44 



8.31 
10. 4.4 



10.42 
16. 71 



81.37 
72.84 



10.53 
12.05 



15.96 
23.29 



73.61 
6 4.66 



• Non-urban studen^ ^o^^ ^^l^^v out ^j^an are - 

^^■^ «A - 

•urban students. ' ^^e ""^i^s in j^^th the 

AD and NAD groups up ^.^ ^.^tn f • An^ las^jy. stu- 

dents whose parents ^^.^ ^^fl^ / ^'»^^^>:>sity ^re less 

likely to drop out th^^^ ^ "h^s^ .f«nts ^^.^ alumni 

At the sixth semester^ ^e^^ ^ /ARGRAt^s w^^^ NADs 

^ pg^r ^^^^ 
while 2 3 per cent of j^^^f^^^ ^ / '^^''^'^^de^ic dropout 

It'ts interesting ^ tv /^^^^ ^ote^ the 

above ge'^ieralizations , ^t^^'^^^^^^ ' tn^ 
second semester and ^j,^ ^ ^^preCi^^ ^ ttereci ^^^^^ ^^^^^ 

t ime . ■ * 

An additional an^^ ;^ ^ ' ^^s^^ ^.cadem:^^^ ^^^^ 
Vsi5 ^f) ' 

student's major. Thi^ z$ ^^s the -j^gy^ ^lass 

only, and this class ,io^^ y) ^^mes^t^^y^s for ' 

the relevant data, th^ are ^ 5. Unf^^nately 

1,295 students' in that; '^'^"^ k ^ ^ ^^?^v U^red, ' 

Some of these student^ ^ ^e^^^^ \^ tared*' number 

V^re ^ - ^^^^ . . 
of these departed froi>^, ^ . v^^s^^ty ./^^"^^ ^^vin^ identi- 

fied a major. This 'g>, a^^^ ri^j^ c ^ 

^^outs, and the developir ^ c^^^""^^' A. i^^g ^'^^"^ th'^m- may be 

relevant to retaining a ^^^tx\ ^ thert^^ 

Of the. 3,3 31 stUcj^^^^ P^g^n sem^g^^r, 

and who , had declared ,^ (gi'* / , t:he great 

majority persisted bey ' -^^^M Z^'^^^'' Th^ firreat ' 

majority of students v^v" pO'^^ ^^^5sv ^^^^ ^^^nac^-j^rnic 
dropouts. Students i^^ a?^^^^ ^ "^^^^ le'^s^ ' likely 

to drop -out C.S of^a.p ^ fjAl^^i Studst^^g , ^^^^ 

social sciences were ^ice^^ ^ ^ ^er^ NADs) ■ 
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^^^c^nv . ,g7i fall entering class by academic area who. became ' 
Academic i)^-^^, ^ j^p) , Npnacademic Dropouts' (NAD) , and Persisters (PER) 
' ' ' at^the^'^'^ fourth and sixth semesters : ' ■;■ 



Academic Area 



Second ^f^^^^"^ Fourth Semester 



Sixth Semester',; 
N ■ 4AD tfADjPER 



Humanities 



Social Science 



Applied Science 



606 



■ Biological Science 



Physical Science Ijg 



0.2 

:(.i) 

^'8? 0.1 

(1) 



3331 



2.0 98.0 

(12) (594) 

1.8 98.2 

(6) (330) 

1.6 98.4 

(2) fl2i|). 

. 2.3 97,S 

(11) (161) 

0.6, 99.11 

(lO) (1776) 



594 1,0: 7.9 91.1 

(6) : (47) (541) 

330 0.9- 3,9 95.2 

(3). (13) (314) 

124 0.8 5.7 89.5 

' (1) (12) ^■(111) 

464 1.3 ; 'S.S 92.9 

(6) (27) (-431) 



541 0.6 'le 89.1: 
, ., (3) (52)f 86) 

314' 0.6 . IS ^^'^ 
(2) (28)(W 

Ill 0,9 ■11 ,.7 -S'.-li 
(1) (13) (") 

' I ■ 

431' 1.2 10.9 87.9 
(5) (47) (379) 



1776' 0«9 5.9 .93.2 1656 1.3 ; U' ^^^'l 
(16) (104) (1656) : (22) (92)(l5'»2) 



3288 



3053 



1295 



the -differeTices among' aca^en^i^^^^'d^ end, of, the 

second semes'ter Wet^^ — gi^atx-vely .small v'howeverT'''^^ 

By the end "6^ thfe^.f o^.^"^^,' Semester the. pe^'centage- of " . ■ - 
.. dropouts ^s^cH ^dis^Ypli'ne i^ecame more .conspicuous. Again - 
the largest Propo-^tioj^ qf s't^^^^ts were NADs. Nearly ten 
per- cent of the stu^^^j^^s "who enrolled Tn'^the physical sciences 
for -the. fourth sem^s^g^ dropP^^ out while .doing satisfactory 
academic work. Huril^j^^^;^' close behind with about,.eight 
per cent of their g^^^^j^^s who began the fourth semester 
dropping out . ■ ^ o 

At the end of semesters physical sc-ience and human- 

ities majors contirm^^ ,,.^0 drop out at relatively high rates 
Cll.7 per cent and 9 ^ 5. per cent- Respectively ) . However, 
social; sciences aiso ioined "^^^is group with 10 .'9 ^ Der. cent * 
dropouts. These fig^^gs refer to- nb^academic/dropo - 

•^students whose grades'-were'satisfactory at the time" of 
termination. ' 

> ■ '' An ^^''^^^^^ting ■j^^^J.e i's that ^the applied sciences '.con- 
tinued t^ have 'the.., i^^^s^ dropout rat^ of all dis&plines at 
the end of each of .{,>.^^ points cited in Table"' 5 . This group 
reached a maximum of 5 ^ 9 per cent NADs at the end of- the ■ " 
fourth semester and 5^5 per cent at the end of the sixth 
semester* . •■ ■ - ^ 

^ . A second ^riterestdng .note is that the. Academic dropout ' 
(AD) rate consis^^j^^iy lo^^P than the nonacademic dropout 
rate., ADs were a consistent percentage- across each semester 
and across all ^^sci^'^^j^j^es • I'ate ranged near one per 

cent for each ^iscip-j^-j. ; ^t ^'^ch semester observ^ed. Xha 
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Means and Standard Deviations for, \ . 
Academic Dropouts , Nonacedemic Dropouts , and Persisters on 
Predicted, Grade Point Averages (PGPA),. Actual Grade Point Average (GPA) 
and Residual (Difference between GPA and PGPA) 



Mean ! 



Mean 



1 


* 


iN ' 


' PGPA (s;d.) ^GPA (s;dJ 


Academic 


Males 


. 85 




' .11 (.50) 


Dropout 


Females 


69 


2.115 (,45) 


.53 ('.67) 


. • f 


kal 


15i|- 


2.38 (.115) 




■ if. 

Konacadenic ' 


Males 


2V 


2.55 (.39) 


2.72 (.52) 


Dropouts'; 


Females 


38 


2.7i|-(.Hi|) 


2.77 (.52) 




Total 


52 


2.66 (.43) ■ 


' 2.75 (.52) 



Difference (s.d,)' 

' i 4.91 (.80) P 
^. -1V91 (.1 



-1.191 (.83) 



.11 m) 

.03 (.51) 
.08 (.i|8)^ 



Persisters 


, Males 


1873 




2.71 (.79) 


.05 (.61) 




Female? 


2135., 




2,86 (.73) 


.05 (.65) 




, Total 


: iioiO; 


2.75 (.11) 


2.81 (J6): 


' .05 (.55) 



s.d. = standard deviation 



reason for the NADs leaving the University should be a topic 
of continuing interest. These are students who are doing 
acceptable work. ' Some .effort to retain these students seems 
relevant. " ' " 

The last analysis in this study looked at discrepancies 
between a student's grade achievement and the grade point 
average predicted for him, based on SAT scores and his 
relative high school rank. Predict.e'd grade point, averages 
,-ar-e-. based r on--- the ' follro^j'ing formulas. 

Males PGPA = .0012 SAT - .0132 RHSR > 1. 8719 
Females PGPA = = ;0016 SAT - .0128. RHSR- +:;a.S43 ' 
The relevant results are given in Table 6.:,:- The .discrepancy 
betweeii mean predicted grade point average (PGPA) and actual 
grade point average (GPA) is th^ significant feature in the""""" 
table. Academic dropout? achieved conspicuously below their 
predicted ■ level , while persisters and. nanacademic dropouts 
achieved very near to their predicted level . To the extent 
that the talent indicators - ^T and- relative high school, 
rank - reflect grade achievement^ potential , the academic 
dropouts did not achieve up to their „ potential. This may be 
due to a..;Variety of causes such as-.popr study skills, un- 
discip'lined class attendance and study behavior., a variety 
of economic and social distractions. In any case, it appears 
that many cif ^the academic . dropouts have the intellectual 
potential to achieve satisfactory grades, but are not doing 
so. Possibly causes can be found to explain this fact and ... 
programs initiated to amelioratfe the conditions. 
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. Conclusions : . , 

^ ■ '■. 

The data appear* to support, the' following conclusions'. 

1. Spring. entering students drop out faster than fall 
entering students. 

2. Approximately 60 per cent of fall entering students 
persist for eight semesters. Of these students, males 
are slightly more persistent than females. 

3. Of all the students who drop out, the great majority 
are 'not in academic difficulty when they drop out. 

M. The students who drop out while doing satisfactory 
work (nonacademic dropouts) are- most likely to be 
female, out-of-state residents, and have parents who 
are not alumni of Indiana University. However, 
academic talent indicators are not a conspicuous 
variable in identi,fying nonacademic dropouts. 

r ■ . 

5. In Scholastic Aptitude Test scores persisters and non- 
academic dropouts look very much alike, but academic 
dropouts score -lower. . . \. 

5. In relative high school ranks persisters and non- 
academic dropouts are very similar, but academic drop- 
outs rank ^lightly lower. 

7 . When'^persistence data, are^ accumulated over many 
semesters , academic dropouts are more likely to be 
. males and residents, while nonacademic dropouts are 
more likely to be 'female and non-residents. Non-urban 
students are more likely to drop out than urban stu- ' 
dents, while students, whose parents are alumni of ^ 
Indiana^ University are less likely to drop out. , 
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8. Students in applied * sciences are least likely ' to 
ft ■-■ * 

drop out, while students in the physical sciences 
and humanities are most likely to drop out. 

Aside, from the above conclusions this study raises ;., ^ 
an important question. Why do students whose work is aca- 
demically 'acceptable leave the University? Clearly they. , 
have the talent to profit from the University experience. 
..Some effort should be exercised to discover why nonacademic 
dropouts depart from the University. 
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